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of the prfc'ts was to collect the royal revenue, the first
duty of the bailus to see that it was honestly collected.
Here, as so universally in medieval times, the local
officials had become tax-farmers. The sums due from
mills, presses, bakers3 ovens, market dues, trades pay-
ments, and the actual produce or rent of land and water
belonging to the Crown j for these the prtvdts paid a
lump sum. from which were deducted the expenses of
repair, of fortifications and bridges, and the necessary
payment for castle guard. Deductions were also made
for Church endowments, for the salaries of chaplains,
and for alms to churches and lepers, and for the royal
huntsmen and wolf-slayers. From 1190 tiheprMts paid
little, if anything, of which they were obliged to furnish
direct account; the dues which were not farmed
passed through the hands of the laiUis. To them
came all payments in kind, tallages, feudal dues, town
payments in consideration of charters, the profits of
licences for coining money, dues from Jews, and the fines
of the courts of justice. Thrice a year the accounts were
presented at the treasury, and thus the central adminis-
tration had ultimate control even of the great barons
whom the king had made his bailiffs.
Side by side with the financial duties of the local
administration, and intimately connected with them,
were then* judicial powers. Criminal cases came before
them, and all suits concerning breach of contract^ debts
of Jews, and the like. Here, whatever might be the
barbarous punishments in some criminal trials, the fines
and profits were what chiefly concerned the king and
his officials. Crime could be generally, if not always,
atoned for by money payment; the king was not eager,